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VETERINARY EXAMINATION AT SHOWS. 


We do not propose to discuss the general ques- 
tion in this note. Judges of all kinds, whether of 
conformation, action, or soundness, ought not to 
expect the unsuccessful competitors to accept 
Jeterinary experts are 
not singular in having their opinions contradicted. 

At the recent Royal Show a two-year-old Shire 
filly belonging to Sir J. Blundell Maple was re- 
jected for sidebodes by four veterinary inspectors. 
The owner’s agent—Mr. Richman—seems to have 
thought the opinion erroneous, and had her examined 
by six veterinary surgeons, whose certificates he has 
sent to the agricultural and stock-owners’ newspapers. 

The wording of the certificates is rather unfortu- 
nate. The original rejection uses the words— 
“affected with sidebones” and is thus clear and 
definite. The rehabilitating certificates use the 
phrase “free from hereditary disease.” We all 
know what a sidebone is, but there are differences 
of opinion as to what diseases are hereditary. It 
may be that the six veterinarians do not consider 


quietly their decisions. 


sidebones are hereditary. It is remarkable that the 
whole six private certificates should use the same 
phrase, and it suggests that the words had been 
chosen by Mr. Richman. The simple question—has 
the filly sidebones or not? might have been 
answered more easily than the wider one. The 
direct question has been evaded, and no one can say 
by the certificates alone whether there is a difference 
of opinion as to fact between the veterinary inspec- 
tors of the show and the veterinary surgeons em- 
ployed by Sir J. Blundell Maple. 

Perhaps it is more pleasant for members of the pro- 
fession that no flat contradiction has been expressed by 
Six on one side and four on the other. But even if the 
Tastee were simply one of sidebones or no sidebones a 

ifference of opinion might easily exist, and the number 
holding opposite opinions would not affect the question 
in the slightest. It is just as easy for ten men to be 
Wrong as two, or twenty. A sidebone is the result of a 
change of cartilage into bone. The normal cartilage is 
partly within and partly without the hoof, and the hard- 
ness of the structure varies in different healthy horses. 
There are cases, then, in which the change is beyond our 
direct touch and in which opinion is based upon condi- 
tions which appeal to different men in different ways. 

0 far as our experience goes the veterinary inspectors 
at the Royal never reject a horse on merely doubtful 
symptoms. Unless the defect is to them clear and un- 
mistakable they give the benefit of a doubt to the horse. 
One of the inspectors has written to The Farmer and 
Stock Breeder a letter in which he refers to “the un- 
mistakable pometees of sidebone” in Lymm Flash, 
and makes t € sporting offer to pay_his share, if the 
- 9 examiners will join him, in purchasing the filly for 
the purpose of slaughter and dissection. What has Mr. 

ichman to say to this? Will he sell ? 


JOHN ROALFE COX. 


The death of Mr. Cox removes from the profes- 
sion a man of distinct personality. His loss would 
have been keenly felt a few years since, before he 
had retired from all active participation in profes- 
sional affairs, and even now there are many of us 
who will miss a genial friend and a gentleman. 

Mr. Cox graduated from the London School in 
1849, after which he studied human medicine and 
became a member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
He commenced practice as a veterinary surgeon in 
Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, and soon possessed 
an extensive business. By 1870 his practice was 
probably the largest and most lucrative in London, 
and for years later he was one of the most active 
men in his profession. 

An attack of partial paralysis was his first re- 
minder that every human being has his limitations, 
and that no man can work at high pressure without 
the risk of collapse. From this Mr. Cox apparently 
quite recovered, but in later years his eyes failed 
him, and he retired from active work. 

As a practitioner Mr. Cox stood in the very first 
rank. He started life under favourable auspices, 
with the very best introductions to some of the lar- 
gest horse-owning firms in the metropolis. He 
started also with a first-class education, a quick 
intelligence, a love of his profession, and a talent 
for taking pains. He was extremely careful and 
with the result that he made few mistakes. For 
many years Mr. Cox kept note-books in which he 
entered very fully the history and treatment of all 
his most interesting cases. This habit which made 
every case a study, was probably the training to 
which he owed his great success. Mr. Cox wrote 
only one little book—just sufficient to make us re- 
gret that he did not give more time to litera- 
ture, for he wrote remarkably well. He was a 
clever pen-and-ink draughtsman,’ with a _ neat 
turn for caricature that was occasionally exer- 
cised on the Council and at other professional meet- 
ings to the amusement of his colleagues. In some 
of the back numbers of The Veterinarian are articles 
and cases by Mr. Cox, and we are proud to remem- 
ber his few contributions to early numbers of The 
Veterinary Record. Our deceased friend was a good 
operator, and his surgical work was done with a 
neatness, method, and cleanliness that left a good 
example for us all. He was, we believe, the first 
practitioner to make use of chloroform regularly in 
all operations. Forty years ago very little chloro- 
form was used by veterinary surgeons, and for Mr. 
Cox may safely be claimed the introduction of the 
agent into general veterinary practice. His method 
of administration to the horse is now well known, 
and “Cox’s muzzle” has not yet been surpassed 


€ correspondence will be found on page 62. 


for simplicity and efficiency. 
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In 1872 Mr. Cox was elected a Vice-President, 
and from that year down to 1887 he remained a 
Member of our Council, taking an active part in all 
the measures affecting the Body Corporate. He 
was President of the College in 1885-6. He was a 
Member of the Board of Examiners from 1880 to 
1895, and in that capacity gave the greatest satis- 
faction to everyone concerned. 

No doubt Mr. Cox entered the profession with the 
greatest advantages, both natural and acquired. 
He made use of them all, and he has left a name 
and reputation among his clients and his colleagues 
that {will long be remembered with respect. He 
had great powers and he used them well. 


A MONSTROSITY. 


Knowing that you are always pleased to receive 
small matters of instructive interest to the students 
of our profession, I send you herewith the photo- 
graph of a calf which I was called in to take away 
from a cow near here. The deformity, probably to 
many members of the profession, is not of much 
interest as it may be common. The chief interest- 


ing points were in delivering the cow. - 
ed in I made an and 
coming backwards, although no part of it had enter- 
ed the passage from the uterus. The four feet 
were all at the mouth of the uterus and it was a 
little difficult from the twisted condition of th 

limbs, to tell the hind from the fore legs. Tan vay 
this having been overcor and the hind legs secured 


with ropes I attempted to put the fore ones back, 
this was absolutely impossible. Knowing that I 
had a deformed calf I secured all four legs and with 
care it was got away and the mother was none the 
worse. 

It will be seen that the hind legs are connected 
down as far as the hocks to the body of the calf as 
far back as the points of the ischium. The body 
was twisted, the fore legs growing backwards, and 
the neck curved. Every joint in the four legs are 
anchylosed, and I believe the joints of the vertebre 
are in the same condition. I have had many diffi- 
cult cases in my time and had to use surgical means 
to overcome them, but having been able to get this 
calf away whole I thought it would interest some of 
your readers to see the photograph of it. This, sir, 
is my excuse for taking up so muchof your valuable 
space. H. Jarvis, M.R.C.V.S. 


Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


At meetings of the Board of Examiners held in 
London on July 13th for the Written, and on and 
between July 14th and 16th for the Orals and Prac- 
tical Examination the following gentlemen passed 
their Final Examination : 


Mr. T. Bowett Mr. A. 8. Leese 
W. Cawthorn H. P. Lewis 
D. R. Davis H. Mason 
G. A. Dibben F. D. Neal 
A. N. Foster E. OReilly 
W. 8. Gillespie F. C. O’Rorke 
H.J. Holness J. H. Ripley 
R. J. Hills W. A. Simson 
H. L. Jones V. de V. H. Woodley 


The following passed their Third Examination : 
Mr. J. J. Aveston Mr. W. J. Moody * 


R. Bennett * G. O. Ogden 
J. Blakeway R. L. Phillips t 
L. E. W. Bevan * D. pranien 
E. Brown * H. W. Quinlan 

T’. Bone Sproston 
R. Casey _ F. V. Steward 
W. T. Collins L. 8. Sedgwick 
H. C. Dibben W. Trigger 
W. J. Dale R. Tindle 
+ W. Urquhart * 

- R. Hodgkins * i. R. H. k 
B. H. Lane . 


The following passed their Second Examination: 
Mr. J. O. Andrews Mr. T. R. Lydford 


W. A. Broad A. Munro 
W. T. M. Browne B. McGuire | 
R. Branford D. C. Matheson 
E. Belcher * S. H. Nixon 
= T. Brookes F. T. Prince 

- A, Blake ; R. B. Palmer * 
F. W. Chamberlain C. C. Parsons * 
A. Chisholm G. Pinchin 
C. S. Simpson 

Forrest 
J. Godbet W. n* 
B. M. Gunn W. H. Taylor 
T. Hicks W. H. Thomas 
J. R. Hewer W. D. Williams 
A. L. Horner H. S. Ward * 
H. A. Lake A. Young 
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FELLOW OF THE RoyAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
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The following passed their First Examination : 


Mr. D. Anderson Mr. P. G. Led or 
C.S. Addison V. C. Veckie * 
W. P. B. Beal T. Lishman 


H. Morphew * 


W. E. Blackwell 
G. T. Mathews 


E. R. Blamey 


H. Bone R. C. Moore 

J. R. Crane A. W.N. Pillers t 
P. L. Edwards E. D. Sewell 

F. B. Greer C. H. Strachan 

M. Henry * Sidney Smith * 

C. Hartley * H. R. Singleton * 
E. V. Hobbs A. L. Sheather * 

F. E. Jones A. E. Webber 

P. J. Kerr W. R. B. Wakehain 
M. H. Kingcome t F. Ware * 


Marked * 2nd Class, and t+ 1st Class Honours. 
ArtTHUR Wo. HILL, Sec. 


EASTERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The summer meeting was held on Thursday, July 2nd, 
at the Suffolk Hotel, Bury St. Edmund’s. 

hag: the assembly of the company at luncheon, to 
which they were hospitably invited by the president (Mr. 
F. Morton Wallis, Halstead), the Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
Harry P. Standley) said he had to announce, with great 
regret, that the President himself was unable to attend, 
due to his having received an injury whilst in the act_of 
getting into his trap, the horse being very restive. He 
(the Fogg ag! Pepe in favour of postponing the meeting, 
but to this Mr. Wallis would not agree, as it had 
already been postponed. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. J. Pollock (Vice- 
President) was unanimously voted to the chair. The 
members and friends present were :—Mr. W. Hunting, 
London ; Professor N. Almond ; Messrs. E. Margarson, 
Swaffham ; P. Turner, Ixworth ; J. K. Gooch, Holt ; 
T. E. Auger, Wymondham ; J. R. Godbold,; Stowmarket : 
W. N. Jiirgenson, Ipswich ; E. A. Hudson, Barrow ; 
A. 8. Auger, Saxmundham ; J. Thurston, Fressingfield ; 
W. M. Reeman; E. Taylor and W. B. Coe, Bury St. 
Edmunds ;_ W. _H. Brown, London (visitor); W. J. 
Browning, Ipswich ; and Harry P. Standley, Wymond- 
ham (hon. sec.) 

Letters expressing regret at their inability to attend 
were received from ofessors Hobday, Penberthy, 
M’Fadyean, Pritchard ; Messrs. W. Bower, J. Barr, F. 
Buckingham, J. Buckingham, M. Bray. W. F. Howes, 
G. Hunting, J. Hammond, J.E. Kitchin, E. F. Leach, 
F. V. Low, P. J. Mullane, G. Mayall, C. C. Nesling, 
J. D. Overed, J. F. Simpson, 8. Smith, <A. H. Santy, 
W. Shipley, Rowland Tayler, R. C. Tayler, F. B. 6. 
Taylor, F. W. Wra F. Wilkinson, E. W. Wright, 
R. Howard, and A. Cole. 

After luncheon, the minutes of the last meeting were 
taken as read. 


ELECTIONS AND NoMINATIONS. 


On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. 
A. 8. Auger, the following gentlemen were elected 
members :—Mr. RowLanp TayLerR, Colchester; and 
Mr. W. N. JiirGenson, Ipswich. 

The Hon. Szc. nominated for membership Messrs. 
George. Upton, Epping; J. R. Godbold, Stowmarket ; 


and udson, Barrow. 


CoNDITIONS OF SERVICE IN THE ARMY. 


The Hon. Sec. read the circular letter and Resolution 
from the Central Veterinary Medical Society in connec- 


tion with the grievances in the Army Veterinary Depart- 
ment. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. T. E. 
Auger, Wymondham, it was agreed to lay the letter on 
the table. 

Loca. INSPECTORS. 

The Hon. Sec. said a circular letter had been received 

from the Hon. Sec. of the Lincolnshire Veterinary 


Medical Association. [This appeared last week, p. 47.] 


The CHAIRMAN said this was a subject which prob- 
ably touched some of the members present more closely 
than it touched him. His friend Mr. Reeman, for in- 
stance, might feel that he should like to say something 
about it. It seemed to him (the Chairman) that the 
Lincolnshize resolution was far-reaching in its operas 
tions, and that the subject ought to be very carefully 
thought over, and discussed in a fair and open-minded 
way. He proposed that it should be brought up for 
consideration at the next meeting. 

Mr. T. E. AUGER seconded. : 

The Hon. Sec. said he thought they ought to pass 
the resolution on to the Board of Agriculture at once 
and support the Lincolnshire Association. He would 
move as an amendment that this should be done. What 
he feared was that this communication, like some other 
things, might be laid on the table, and no more thought 
about it. 

Mr. P. TuRNER said he would second Mr. Standley’s 
amendment. He was one of those who feel this re- 
moval of the inspectorship. For several years he held 
an inspectorship ; now he had comparatively nothing to 
do in this way. He thought it a hardship that those 
who had done the drudgery and hard work should have 
others appointed over their heads, who came in for all 
the benefit. 

The CHAIRMAN said that if they passed the resolution 
on, it would be rather out of place to discuss it at their 
next meeting. Hedid not quite like the idea of the 
subject being disposed of in the absence of their Presi- 
dent, who was, he believed, somewhat interested in it, 
and whose views he should like to hear. 

Mr. THurstTon said he fully appreciated the impor- 
tance of their Chairman’s remarks, Pit this was a matter 
which affected a number of country practitioners, and 
he thought they ought not to lose time by allowing the 
resolution to stand over to the next meeting. He was 
in favour of endorsing the action of the Lincolnshire 
Association at once by sending the same resolution to. 
the Board of Agriculture. 

The amendment was carried by 9 votes to 2. 


DELEGATES TO OTHER MEETINGS, 


The SecrETARY said that at the last meeting they 
received communications from the Sanitary Institute 
and the Royal Institute of Public Health which were 
held over for consideration at the present gathering. 
The Sanitary Institute were holding their twenty-first 
Congress at Bradford from July 7th to 11th, and the 
Institute of Public Health met at Liverpool from July 
15th to the 2ist. Both Associations had invited the 
Society to send delegates. 

The CHAIRMAN said he believed that Mr. Hunting 
could give them some information about these societies. 

Mr. Huntine: The Institute of Public Health I 
know very little about. They have a veterinary section 
in connection with the Pathological Department, but I 
think there is not a separate veterinary section there. 
Of the Sanitary Institute I do know something, as I am 
official secretary for the veterinary department. The 
Congress itself opens on July 7th, and the veterinary 
section meets next day. There will be three papers— 
one on “ Milk, its Distribution and Contamination,” by 
Mr. Brittlebank, Veterinary Officer in connection wit 
the Public Health Department in Manchester ; another 
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on “The Slaughter of Animals for Human Food,” by the 
meat inspects of Manchester, Mr. Holburn, M.R.C.V.S. ; 
and a third on “The Disposal of the Carcases of Dead 
‘Animals in Towns,” by Mr. W. Shaw, M.R.C.\ S., which 
is a big subject in the big towns, of much more impor- 
tance there than in the country, where carcases of 
animals can be buried in the back gardens or out in the 
fields, These three subjects will be discussed by the 
veterinary section, of which Mr. Charles Drabble is 
President. 

The CHarrMAN said he thought it a wise course for 
the Society to keep itself in touch with these general 
assemblies. The more veterinary practitioners <— 
themselves in a retired position the longer they would 
be in gaining that notice and recognition from the 
public that they all desired. He hoped they would not, 
at any rate, ignore both the invitations. ; 

Mr. Huntrina said that the financial aspect of this 
question had always to be considered, and it might help 
them if he said thata number of Associations sent dele- 
gates, with an allowance for expenses not exceeding four 
guineas. Then the Society had to subscribe a guinea to 
the Congress, and for that they got a copy of the printed 
proceedings. 

Mr. THURSTON : 
or two ¢ 

The SecrETARY : One in each case has been the usual 
procedure, but only one was sent last year. 

Mr. REEMAN said it had been usual to send repre- 
sentatives of the Society when subjects were likely to be 
discussed which were of importance to the veterinary 
profession. He proposed that the Society should send 
delegates this year to both the Congresses in question. 

Mr. A. 8. AUGER seconded. 

The CHAIRMAN said it would be advisable to name 
the delegates at once. 

Mr. T. E. AuGer replied that it was usual to appoint 
the President and Secretary as delegates. As their 
President for the year was unwell, and it was uncertain 
whether he could attend, he (the speaker) proposed that 
the Chairman, who was one of their vice-presidents, 
should be asked to go in his stead, with the Hon. 
Secretary. 

This proposal met with general approbation. 

The CHAIRMAN said that he and Mr. Standley thanked 
the Society for the confidence reposed in them, and 
would endeavour, one or the other, to attend these Con- 
gresses. He hoped to beable to take the Bradford 
meeting, and Mr. Standley that at Liverpool. If either 
of them could not attend he hoped the meeting would 
give them permission to find a pus we Paar (Hear, hear.) 


Next PLace oF MEETING. 


Mr. Tuurston proposed that the next meeti 
OM STO) sed t sting of the 
Society—-which would take not later than 
ber he hoped—should be held at Great Yarmouth. The 
date could be so arranged, perhaps, as not to clash with 
the 

The CuatrMAN: You would not like t 
that time. (Laughter.) 


Mr. M ARGARSON § 
Mr. MARGARSON seconded the motion, w . 
carried. , Which was 


Have we usually sent one delegate 


THe OF MEMBERS. 


The Secretary said he had i i 
RY received a communieca- 
tion from Mr. Santy, of Norwich, who asked that sre 


might be taken to preserve the names of dece: 


bers (printed in sm: ceased mem- 
Socios nted in small letters) on the Register of the 


Such a list would not r 
conte oceupy much room, nor 
e CHAIRMAN remarked that it was } i 
Snot a bs 
a list of the names of deceased 
The SecRETARY said that Mr. Santy had once before 
written to him upon a similar subject.—The question 
again allowed to stand over, ; i 


SyMPATHY AND THANKS. 


‘The CHAIRMAN said the next entry on their agenda 
paper was—“The President will give his inaugural 
address,” but it was evident that this would have to be 
passed over. He wassure that they all vot, | regretted 
the absence of Mr. Morton Wallis—(hear, hear)—and 
that it would be the unanimous wish of the members to 
pass a vote of sincere sympathy with him in the pain 
and enforced rest which his accident had entailed, 
coupled with a hearty vote of thanks for the unbounded 
hospitality with which he had that day entertained 
the Society. He proposed a resolution to that a, 
which he would ask the Secretary to formulate and sen 
to their President. 

The motion was seconded and carried by acclamation. 

The CHAIRMAN, after making a genial reference to 
the many circumstances which had militated against 
the success of the meeting, said that he was nevertheless 
glad to see such a goodly attendance of members, both 
young and old. He hoped they would have a useful dis- 
cussion, Mr. Hunting having promised to introduce 
some subject of interest. What that subject might be 
was something that Mr. Hunting had still “up his 
sleeve.” (Laughter.) Some one had just been saying to 
him that nothing in this world was certain, but he (the 
Chairman) was quite certain that it was quite uncertain 
what their good friend Mr. Hunting was going to talk 
about. (Laughter.) He offered that gentleman a hearty 
welcome. (Hear, hear.) ‘They were prepared to give him 
a most patient hearing, and he (the Chairman) hoped 
they would also give him a good “ heckling.” 


THE DIAGNOSIS OF HIND LEG LAMENESS 
Address by W. Huntine, F.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. Huntine said he almost felt that he was a 
vearing before them under false pretences. When Mr. 
Standley wrote and asked him whether he would give a 
paper, he answered somewhat hastily that he would do 
so. Now, having made a promise, a man ought to 
keep it. He had not. The seemed to think, 
however—though it was a question whether he was ex- 
pressing the feelings of the meeting quite correctly—that 
they would accept with a simple and child-like faith 
anything he (Mr. Hunting) might select and anything 
he might say. Going further still, the Chairman even 
ar pec him a vote of thanks. He wished Mr. Pollock 
rad not done that, for he was not at all sure that he 
wouldn't get something very different. (Laughter). 
When he tried to find a subject, he soon found out 
two things—one, that there were a number of subjects 
which he had already used up, the other that there 
were a number of subjects about which he knew very 
little. Having rather a preference for something to do 
with lameness, he thought of taking some one form of 
lameness to talk about. But he could not make a selec- 
tion. ‘Then he thought of a paper on lameness generally, 
but finally came to the conclusion that that would be too 
extensive. He therefore limited the subject to “The 
Difficulties of diagnosing some hind leg lamenesses.” 

He did not know whether any of the members present 
had any difficulty in diagnosing lameness. He confess 
that he had. e sometimes came across cases whic 
were something like that form of blindness described by 
the famous Abernethy as a disease in which the patient 
saw nothing and the physician nothing. (Laughter.) He 
could see that a horse. was lame, but where it was lame 
he could not for the life of him tell. 

There were many things which helped them to form 4 
correct diagnosis—the age and history of the case, for 
instance, the kind of lameness, its continuance, its recul 
rence, its intermittence. They had been used to rely 4 
wont deal, too, upon peculiarities of action. He 
almost given this up as an aid in the diagnosis of lame- 
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ness. That might seem at first to be rather a startling 
thing to say, but let them call this fact to mind—after 
they had examined a horse and found that he was lame 
somewhere, the very next thing they did was to have his 
shoe off. That was a significant action. Why did they 
take the horse’s shoe off? Why did they not remain 
content with having diagnosed the lameness by the 
action? He was afraid there were many hind-leg lame- 
nesses that could be no more differentiated by action 
than could those arising from, say, a fractured pelvis or 
asand-crack at the toe. The truth was that the signifi- 
cance of action had been very much over-valued, except 
in some few cases which he would say a word about as 
he wenton. A diagnosis was made pretty easily, of 
course, when they found a good big swelling, or a very 
painful place, or some definite deformity ; but when 
there were none of these indications, diagnosis became a 
Sometimes, moreover, they would find a 
deformity which had nothing to do with the lameness. 
Perhaps a good illustration of that was a large spavin, 
so clear and distinct, that as a stableman would say, one 
could hang his hat on it. When lameness had been 
ascribed to this cause, it was awkward to find on post- 
mortem that it was due to a fracture of one of the pelvic 
bones. Diagnosis from what they could all see-—-positive 
diagnosis—was what all liked, but it was rare. Nearly 
every case of lameness was a logical problem in whic 

a number of facts had to be compared and balanced. 
Diagnosis often depended on a process of exclusion. They 
exhausted the list of what it was not, and sometimes 
arrived at a correct diagnosis as to what it was. Then there 
was another method—not advocated in the text books— 
which he would call diagnosis by evasion. (Laughter.) 
Under this system, you fixed upon some spot, and said 
something—taking good care not to be too definite—.and 
waited a day ortwo. An old friend of his used to say, 

When iz get a queer case of lameness, go into the 
yard, and have a look, but let the assistant attend to it. 
(Laughter.) That gives you a day or two to think it 
over. Then you go yourself and fed another look ; in 
this way you will get a week in which to think about it, 
and of course, if you can’t tell what it is in a week, the 
chances are that you won’t be able to do it in a month.” 
Now he did not say this, nor tell this little story with 
the idea of reflecting either upon their morality or their 
intelligence: Nota bit. They had to live, as well as to 
diagnose cases, and the British public had arrived at the 
stage at which they thought that a doctor should diag- 
nose a case, give ita name and give a bottle of stuff, 
right away. As a matter of fact, it was not very difficult 
to give the thing a name, and anybody could supply the 
bottle of stuff, but the real diagnosis was not always 
made. They did not want to deceive the public, but 
they did not want the public to think they were worse 
than other professional men because they could not give 
a complaint a name at once. The public did not know, 
as they did, that the man who “gave it a name” was 
generally wrong—that was, when he did it right away. 

ese were some of the considerations which Ted him to 
take the subject he had chosen, for there were a number 
of hind-leg lamenesses which he really knew very little 
about, and, if they only confined themselves to the range 
of diagnosis, the members present might possibly con- 
tribute some of that knowledge which 2 was defi- 
cient in. 

First of all, then, it was an initial step towards diag- 
nosis to find out which leg the horse was lame on—this 
was not easily done in all cases. Having got the leg all 
right the next thing to do was to find out the seat of the 
lameness. Let them begin at the foot. Any man, as 


a rule, thought he could spot a foot lameness. The 
horse did not put any weight on the foot affected ; he 
rested it, would hold it up in cases where the pain was 
intense. All these things they would find in foot lame- 
ness, but the unfortunate thing was that a horse would 


| 

do exactly the same when suffering from some other 
form of lameness. As he had said just before, was there 
aman who could tell from action alone, without going 
too near a horse, the difference between lameness in- 
duced by a bad sand-crack, and the lameness induced 
by.a fractured pelvis? He did not think there was an 
distinctive action which would enable them to distinguis 
between the two causes. 

Then, unfortunately, foot lameness might exist but 
‘give no local sign whatever. There was a history in 
The Veterinary Journal of a horse at Aldershot which 
had some peculiar lameness. He was seen by all the 
veterinary surgeons there, and they acknowledged the 
difficulty of the case by asking any other veterinary 
surgeon who happened to visit the camp to examine the 
case and diagnose on it. The number of professional 
gentlemen who did so ran into “the teens” he believed, 
and the beauty of it was they pretty well all gave a 
different diagnosis, from affections ranging from the 
quarter to the foot. What was their surprise when on 

0st-mortem was revealed a fractured navicular bone. 

e had a very distinct recollection himself of seeing a 
horse that had been fired on the hock that had a spavin 
as big as an egg. The man who treated it had to find 
out at the beginning what was the matter, but the horse 
was as lame three months after the firing as it was to 
start with, which naturally suggested that it might not 
be a hock lameness. 

An aid to diagnosis that he used was an injection of 
cocaine applied to the place believed to be affected, or 
over the nerves above the suspected part. This often 
showed whether it was the right part or not. Often 
he had injected a couple of grains of cocaine over the 
course of the plantar nerves at the seat of neurectomy, 
and the horse went sound in five minutes, but was as 
lame as ever in another half-an-hour. This showed that 
the lameness was lower down than the injected spot. 

In another case a friend of his had a client who came 
and said—“ I have got a horse that has been lame for 
some time and I don’t know whether you can do any- 
thing for him ; he has been blistered, fired, and rested 
for some months but gets no better. He has a spavin 
in one hock and I do not know whether that is the cause 
of the mischief, I should like you to examine him to see 
if anything can be done to relieve him. His friend 
examined him, but with the exception of the spavin 
could see nothing amiss. He advised his friend to let 
him perform cuneal tenotomy, just in the way of doing 
something, but this the owner was unwilling to have 
done and said he would wait. He did wait, and about 
three weeks afterwards he came and said, “Oh! about 
that lame horse! I was rather curious to see what was 
the matter, so I went over to the horse slaughterer’s 
after I had had him killed, and we found a broken bone 
in the foot.” That friend was a first-class practitioner. 
and that story pointed the moral that when a horse had 
a spavin it did not necessarily follow that he was lame 
in the hock. 

Here was another rather curious case of foot lameness. 
He remembered once sending a horse to be shod ; it 
went away perfectly sound and it came back limping. 
Outside his yard there was a bit of level asphalte, and 
believing in those days in action, he thought he would 
run the horse on the asphalte as the yard was rather 
rough. On the asphalte the horse went perfectly sound, 
they brought him back into the yard and he went 
“nodding.” The experiment was repeated with the 
same result. Then he sent the horse round to the forge 
with a message that they must have injured his foot, 
and instructions to take off the shoes and look for the 
cause of the mischief. Afterwards he went round and 
saw the foreman and asked him if he had found any- 
thing wrong. “ Yes,” he said, “my man gone over 


it and found nothing, and I thought I would have a 
look so I took the foot up. I had a drawing knife in 
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my hand, and it was because of that more than 
else that while I was wondering where to look 
thin slice off the frog just to assist my thinking. 
knife came up against something hard, it was t 
of a horseshoe nail just buried, which I. 
have discovered without taking off that thin 
horn.” The peculiarity of that horse’s lameness 
at once clear. So long as he was on the level asphalte 
where he could get his foot flat down he went all right, 
but directly he got on to the stones in the yard, which 
resembled petrified kidneys, every now and then the 
frog of the foot would be touched and he went lame 
directly. 
Then, again, there were complications in foot lame- 
ness which helped to deceive them. ‘The man who had 
never seen a shiverer with a nail in his foot wondered 
what on earth was the matter when he first saw it. He 
had had cases of nails and pricks in shiverers, and he 
felt perfectly confident that if he had not known they 
were shiverers, he should never have dreamed they were 
cases of foot lameness. 
Then, just above the foot, they got some cases which 
required a little diagnosing. Ringbone, fortunately, 
was not so common behind as in front, but still it 
occurred. Now he supposed that a ringbone would take 
a month or six weeks, and sometimes three months to 
develop, and during the early stages it neither bulged 
at the coronet nor did it cause any heat or tenderness. 
How were they going to diagnose that! Was there any 
peculiarity of action which would enable them to diag- 
nose the first formation of a ringbone before they got 
the characteristic enlargement! By exclusion they 


might guess it, by the aid of cocaine they could find out : 


that it was something below the fetlock, and if it was 
a young horse they had a right to say that it was pro- 
bably a ringbone. But that was all. 

Another disease more common in the hind foot was 
the pyramidal disease noticed recently by Mr. Willis. It 
was a disease in which the hoof became very much dis- 

. torted, showing a distinct convexity in front, but the 
condition which was shown by the deformity of the foot 
existed for a considerable time, and would sometimes 
render a horse so lame that he became incapable of 
work before the deformity actually took place. It was 
not all plain sailing then, however, for the fact had to be 
borne in mind that there were other diseases which 
induced an alteration in the shape of the hoof before 
much lameness became apparent. In an old case of 
this kind they would find fracture of the pyramidal 
process of the os pedis in nearly every instance in which 
they unnerved. As a rule there was ostitis of the bone 
long before there was any fracture, while simple lame- 
ness might be a symptom of ostitis. They might have 
ostitis with much periostitis, as in the cab horse disease 
or they might have ostitis and no _periostitis. Probably 
the same thing took place in navicular disease, and in 
these early stages of such diseases diagnosis was almost 
impossible. The only way in which they could arrive 
at something near the truth was by the process of execlu- 
sion—they found that such and such foot lamenesses 
were certainly not there, and so got to the conclusion 
that it must be one of these. hs . 

l'o go up the leg a little further, how did they diagnose 
a fractured pastern ! When a pastern bone was knocked 
into twenty pieces, it did not want much diagnosing 
but most of them had come across a ease of split | mer a. 
and been very much puzzled by it. The fast aa he 
saw in consultation with a friend was diagnosed 
fractured pelvis, and they had hot water blankets ) it. 
not a particle of crepitus could be got in that.» t a 
bone by the most careful handling. On the 
however, they had crepitus and knew what it a ‘oe 
about the hock. When they saw a large sp; oe ‘ell 
they knew as a rule where the 

e should here remark, by the way, that every man who 


anything ' came across a spavin ran the horse up to have a look at 


I took a the lameness. 
The action ? 
he clinch can tell a case of hoc 
should never | once.” That was pure imagination. It came right asa 
slice of the | rule, however, for the simple reason that there were 90 
became | per cent. more hock lamenesses, he supposed, than there 
| were of any other part of the hind leg, save the foot, and 


Why did he want to see the horse’s 
The majority would say, “Why! Because I 
lameness by running a horse up 


that therefore as a matter of practice and tact they had 
aright to jump to the conclusion that any particular 
case before them belonged to that category. They 
would be nearly always right, (laughter) not because 


‘ they knew much or anything about it perhaps, but be- 


cause there were so many more cases of that sort than 
of any other. Again, let them take hock lameness 
without a spavin, when there was nothing to be seen or 
felt to ex ra the hock lameness. How are they to 
diagnose these cases? By guess, and as the prebabilities 
were that they would be right 90 times out of a hundred, 
they could afford to be a bit wrong about the other 10. 
But could they tell a hock lameness from a stifle lame- 
ness by action alone? He had heard it said that this 
could be done, that there was quite a different move- 
ment of the animal in each of the two cases. But how 
could they get this different action when the hock and 
the stifle were so thoroughly braced together, behind 
and in front, by muscles and ligaments, that the stifle 
could not be bent without bending the hock, and they 
could not bend the hock without bending the stifle. 


These bones must always work in unison and the femur 
must always preserve the same relative position to the 
tibia. How were they going to make out that there 
was any difference in action? It couldn’t be. It was 
absolutely impossible that a horse could move his hock 
without moving his stifle, or his stifle without moving 
his hock, because they were mechanically tied together. 
if they drove a tin tack into the hock or stifle of a horse 
action would be the same in either case, he must move 


only. 

He mentioned the stifle just now; they knew those 
cases of disease of the stifle, in which the synovial 
membrane was distended, and the swelling was on the 
inside. So far as he knew, these were an absolutely in- 
curable cause of lameness, which gradually but surely 
got worse and worse. They had been told by a leading 
man in the profession, only a little while ago, that of 
this disease there was one diagnostic symptom—that in 
such cases the horse always stood with the joint flexed, 
the foot off the ground—that he would gra ually lower 
the foot until it touched the ground, then up it went 
again. If that were unseen in any other disease, it 
would be very diagnostic. But the fact was that iri the 
case of a age painful spavin lameness they would 
have exactly the same nursing of the leg: the horse 
would stand with the leg up. Nor were they helped by 
any peculiarities of action when the horse ‘was trot 
out. In both cases he would go out on three legs, and, 
if kept out a little time, would go apparently sound. 
This was only a peculiarity of joint lameness, not of 
hock lameness. 

Further there was the hip joint. He made a note 
about hip lamenesses, but when he came to think about 
the matter, he made the discovery that he had never 
seen one—ergo, he knew nothing about the subject. He 
would —_ say that he doubted very much whether it 
was possible to diagnose a hip-joint lameness unless 
there was pain on pressure or some swelling or deformity 
at the part. 

Coming next to the pelvis, it might be said that pelvic 
fractures were as a rule followed by a tolerably well- 
defined lameness. A horse might be slightly lame from 
this cause—so slightly that the owner did not send for 


! 
was. , the veterinary surgeon, and the horse might appear to. 
The last case of this kind © 


alright in four or five days. 


both, no matter how much pain he might feel in one’ 
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that he saw—a polo pony—went sound after a slight 
lameness, and laying up for a week, but the first time he 
was again used, after making a sharp turn he went dead 
lame. He was slaughtered on a diagnosis of fractured 
pelvis. It was found that he had a fracture at the shaft 
of the ilium and also a fracture of the pubis. The latter 
showed polished surfaces, and, although these came 
«juicker than some might imagine, he took it that 
lished surfaces showed an injury of some days stand- 
ing—three or four, or at any rate two or three days. 
The other fracture was uapeige | fresh. He concluded 
that the pubis was broken on the first Saturday, when 
something wrong was first noticed, but that there had 
been no displacement because no other part gave way. 
In numerous cases they got double fracture of the pelvis 
—sometimes more than two; but in this instance the 
fracture of the pubis occurred first. The fracture of 
the ilium occurred next, because it had lost the support 
“of a sound pubic bone, and the weight was thrown 

entirely on the shaft of the ilium. | 
He did not know whether they had ever noticed it, 
but there was just one fracture of the pelvis which, to his 
mind, gave diagnostic symptoms that could be seen and 
felt externally. In cases of excessive lameness where he 
found effusion in the perineal region, he came to the 
conclusion that there was fracture of the floor of the 
pelvis, and by actual observation he had nearly always 
found that his diagnosis was correct. There were three 
or four other hind-leg lamenesses that were diagnostic 
a at sight, and that they knew as much about as 

ne did. 

In conclusion, he pointed out the distinctive signs of 


crural paralysis, embolism, and paralysis of flexor 
brachii. He apologised for covering so much ground, and 
doing it euperhcially ; but he had rather wanted to con- 
fess his own ignorance and to ask them to disclose their 
knowledge, by which means they might all make a little 
progress. (Applause). 


Discussion. 


The CHAIRMAN said he thought Mr. Hunting must 
have hit many of them on’ more than one soré point. He 
hoped, therefore, that they would all take part in the 
-discussion, and direct him as to proper methods of pro- 
cedure. (Laughter.) Mr. Hunting had given them a 
very able address, which might be very profitably con- 
sidered, and had certainly found out some of his mis- 
takes, though he had never had the advantage of seeing 
him (the Chairman) make his observations and form his 
<liagnosis. What he had said with regard to the diffi- 
culty of finding the right limb in lameness was perfectly 
true. Not long ago four cases of this were brought to 
his notice, one of which nearly led to litigation. In 
that instance, the animal was examined by an unquali- 
fied veterinary surgeon who diagnosed it lame behind, 
but when it was afterwards placed in a horse-box and 
returned to the owner, the latter found it lame in front. 
He had experienced the same difficulty with reference 
to shoulder lameness. Three days ago he was called in 
to see a black horse which had been at the Yeomanry 
training. It was going on three legs, it had been exam- 
ined by various people, by several farmers and others, 


-and they all pronounced it lame in the stifle joint. When 
he got to the he he found that the owner had been 
‘employing embrocation freely, although he should add | 
they did not tell him this until after his examination | 
was made. The animal was running on three legs when | 
he saw it, and as soon as it was caught and stood quiet | 
he went to the near fore leg. The owner said “ You are | 


= ‘surely a long way off.” He replied, “I hope I have got | 


the right one, I am satisfied I have got one lame leg ; if 
there are two we will look at the other later on.” The 

orse was trotted out once more, and the owner then 
told him that he had been treating the stifle. He (the 


speaker) said the shoulder was in fault not the stifle, be- 


cause he found an indentation in the point of the 
shoulder as though he had run something into it. That 
proved to be the fact. Only the other day a horse came 
into his yard and he asked one of his young men which 
leg the horse was lame on. “The off-hind” was the 
reply. In reality the horse was distinctly lame from a 
ringbone on the near fore. This was only another 
instance which show how careful they ought to be to 
get hold of the right limb to start with. As to the re- 
moving the shoe there were cases, as Mr. Hunting had 
shown them, in which it was absolutely unnecessary to 
examine the foot at all, but he believed it was the late 
Professor Dick who said it was always a safe thing to 
take off the shoe even though the horse had a vem ag 
collar bone. The horse might have a nail in its foot 
that had caused it to stumble. He had always found it 
a safe thing in practice to make sure at starting that 
the foot was alt right. He would give them a case or 
two in point. A few years ago he was called in to see 
a horse which was suffering intense pain and absolutely 
unable to progress in the Jeast without suffering great 
agony. He observed that this horse was a shiverer, and 
he knew, as Mr. Hunting had pointed out, that a shiverer 
sometimes presented different symptoms to other horses. 
This particular animal was used for pulling waggons, 
and they said he had evidently been jammed between 
the waggons. He made a very careful examination but 
no fracture could be diagnosed. He put the matter off 
Cone gave the horse a dose of physic, which 
was usual in the country in order to reduce the pain and 
irritation of the system, but when he went two days 
later he found that the pain was even more intense, and 
that the horse was in extreme agony. Then he had the 
shoe removed which he ought to have done before—he 
hoped they would remember that he was speaking of 
what happened seven or eight years ago, and he then 
found that suppuration was taking place at one of the 
nail holes. As soon as he was properly treated for this 
the horse made a good recovery. Just three weeks ago 
he was called in to another case in which the horse had 
been carting some very heavy loads, and the man said 
he had “ wrenched his loin.” He could scarcely get up 
after he had been lying down, and when he was up he 
could hardly stand. He at once ordered the shoe to be 
taken off, although the man said the mischief could not 
be there, and on making a careful examination and cut- 
ting in towards the laminz of the toe he discovered a 
great cavity which extended pretty well half way up to 
the coronet. This was the cause of the mischief. He 
might remark that this animal was covered with per- 
spiration and gave somewhat unusual signs of being in 
great pain, which proved that when a shiverer had any- 
thing amiss with the foot he would show the symptoms 
in a most extreme form. With regard to pyramidal 
disease and stifle lameness, there was nothing to help 
them in their diagnosis, but in distinguishing between 
hock and _ stifle lameness he thought they were helped 
considerably by trotting the horse out. If it was hock 
lameness that lameness would entirely disappear after 
he had gone for a few minutes, but would come back 
again when he had been allowed to stand for atime. If 
stifle lameness, on the other hand, he never found that 
the lameness would disappear with exercise. He had 


_gotunder his care a horse now which he wished Mr. 


Hunting could see, because it presented the most curious 
symptoms in progression. Sometimes he would walk 
allright, but another time he would throw his leg up 
almost a yard away and go dead lame. On examination 
he could see no ulcerated stifle—in fact there was noth- 
ing to see in hock, stifle, or hip which would account 
for this movement. There was no heat either, and noth- 
ing else to be observed. He had had considerable diffi- 
culty in diagnosing pyramidal process lamenesses 
at the earlier stages. He 


e remembered a very valuable 
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éntire horse being put before him which he diagnos 
having this complaint. In that case there was as 
ringbone formation, and an alteration of the surface of 
the hoof and the anterior portion as well, but the action 
of that horse indicated that the seat of the pain was at 
the top of the coronet. A horse suffering in that way 
always puts his foot down on the heel and not in the 
usual flat form. There were one or two lamenesses that 
Mr. Hunting had overlooked which could easily be diag- 
nosed in the act of progression—such, for instance, as a 
bruised toe or a suppurating sore of the toe. After in- 
stancing other forms of lameness so common In the 
country, the Chairman said that after all stifle lameness 
was one of the most difficult problems with which they 
had to deal. 

Mr. Goocu said he could add very little to the discus- 
sion. Hesupposed they had all made mistakes of the 
kind referred to—that they had diagnosed cases of 
lameness in the fetlock and other places and found sup- 

uration of the coronet after a day or two. That had 
Coon his experience, at any rate, on more than one oc- 
casion, and he only hoped he should live to make some 
more mistakes. (Laughter.) There were many cases it 
was almost impossible to diagnose. On the previous 
day he was sent for to see a cob which was lame behind 
and had been so for a week. The horse was very tender 
round the fetlock joint where some liniment had been 
well rubbed in, but he could not find anything amiss 
with him anywhere, so he gave the animal a dose of 
hysic which they usually did in the country, as Mr. 
ollock had said, and left a bottle of lotion to be rubbed 
somewhere in the leg and hoped that in a few days the 
pain would be better. (Laughter.) Like their Chair- 
man he had frequently noticed that hock lameness 
would disappear on exercise and come back afterwards 
in aseverer form; and he had also found that stifle 
lameness, which was very troublesome in their district, 
was exceedingly troublesome to deal with. One par- 
ticular complaint for which he should be glad to know 
"a remedy, was a swelling in front of the stifle. 

Prof. ALMOND said he had listened with considerable 
pleasure to Mr. Hunting’s paper, and also to the remarks 
which had followed it. e noted that Mr. Hunting 
was good enough to point out a good many difficulties, 
but that in many cases, unfortunately, he left them in 
the same position as when they commenced. He might 
venture to ay perhaps that the greater number of those 

resent could point out difficulties ; those who could 

nd out a solution, however, as the last speaker had 
said, would benefit them a great deal more. Mr. Hunt- 
ing appeared to attach very little importance to action, 
and he (the speaker) took it that none of them would 
attach overdue importance to action. He did not think 
they were called upon to diagnose any case of lame- 
ness by action alone, for they had faculties of sight 
and touch which all helped them to form an opinion. 
But while he hoped that none of them would overrate 
the value of action, he hoped that none of them would 
underrate it, because he was perfectly certain that it did 
very often help them to form a correct conclusion. In 
cases where the symptoms were very apparent positive 
diagnosis was, of course, easy, but in others they wanted 
all the help they could. There was one symptom which 
ought not, he thought, to be overlooked and which had 
at different times, assisted him in diagnosis. He re- 
ferred especially to the action in walking. When a 
lame horse was walked out he frequently reli an. 
; ) eq y relieved him 

self by walking on one side of the foot—that was to sa 
he endeavoured to throw as much weight as possible ot 
the contrary side of the seat of the lameness, With re- 
rd to ring-bone, he believed that was fre uently caused 

y the way in which horses were shod. hen they ex- 
amined the feet of colts they very rarely found that the 
crust was quite level. That —_ to the fore feet 
more than the hind feet, but he had observed it in both, 
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ed as i and he believed that ringbones were frequently set up 
light | because the smiths levelled the bottom of the feet, an 


thereby threw a greater weight on the side which the 
horse had not naturally done, and so altered the tread. 
In cases of ringbone they would often see that a horse 

ut down one side of his foot before the other, and he 
Lelioved that ringbone was often due to a common prac- 
tice with ignorant smiths of thickening the shoe on the 
side which was most worn. In reality the opposite 
treatment should be adopted, and the shoe should be 
lowered on that side on which the animal naturally put 
its most weight. He was sorry as the train was leaving 
he could not wait to say or hear anything more about 
such an interesting subject. 

Mr. Aucer (Saxmundham) said he had been ex- 
tremely interested in Mr. Hunting’s address which had 
given them many useful hints, and was upon one of 
those practical subjects which they particularly wanted 
to have discussed at those meetings. With regard to 
foot lameness he had often noticed that excessive pers- 
piration and great pain were caused by a comparatively 
simple complaint. If they did something in such in- 
stances to clear away a little poisonous gas or a little 
black foetid matter, a horse, which seemed nearly to be 
killed with pain, would very often become comfortable 
and goon alright. While they did not often get side- 
bones in the hind limbs, he had seen one or two cases of 
very severe ringbone there, and in such instances he had 
tried Smith’s treatment of opening the hoof and firing 
round the coronet. But these were generally very difti- 
cult cases when they occurred in the hind feet, the 
speaker was understood to say that for ringbone in 
the fore limb he had tried neurotomy with great success. 
So far as stifle lameness was concerned, he admitted that 
it was very difficult to treat, but said he had_ sufficient 
confidence to believe that he could tell stifle lameness 
from hock lameness by the action of the limb. 

Mr. TuurstTon said -he thought that Mr. Hunting’s 
‘ed was especially useful to younger members like 

imself, and perhaps still more encouraging. He had 
often been in similar dilemmas with respect to diagnosis 
to those referred to, and he. attributed the fault to 
his own oe ignorance. Now he could take hope 
for the future. One point that had specially struck 
him was Mr. Hunting’s reference to shiverers. He 
was once called in to attend a horse that was a bad 
shiverer. The owner wanted to know whether he 
should destroy the animal or not. He (the speaker) 
said that the horse was lame in the foot and the man 
in charge of the animal, who understood horses, 
laughed at him thinking that symptoms of such great 
pain were inconsistent with such an apparently trivial 
cause. The shoe was taken off, and he found pus in 
the foot, and the horse made a fairly good recovery in 
the usual time. 

Mr. TuRNER said that Mr. Hunting had given them 
some useful hints which might hereafter be studied 
with advantage. He instanced several cases of lameness 
with which he found it extremely difficult to deal. _ 

The CuarrMan having mentioned some other peculiar 
cases of lameness which had come under his observation, 

Mr. HuntING summed up the discussion in a few genial 
words. He said that he Be on purpose slightly exag- 
gerated the difficulty of diagnosis in the hope that he 
might draw out some useful hints from the discussion 
which he had happily succeeded in doing, He would 
readily confess, too, that he had another purpose in 
mind. He remembered reading some years ago in the 
newspapers the report of a railway accident in which 
some big swell was injured. Sir James Paget, the 
famous surgeon, was called in, and the account give? 
was that he was not quite sure if one of the bones it 
the limb of the patient was fractured or not. 
struck him that if a veterinary surgeon were to confess 
to such a difficulty as that in diagnosis there were 
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some ple who would not think much of him. 
While it would not do for the young practitioner in 
their profession, therefore, to say that he did not know 
right off what was the matter in any case submitted to 
him, he would be fully justified in taking time to con- 
sider. Another idea he had in his mind was that young 
men did not occasionally recognise that they did not 
know everything, and that if they went on in that way 
the time would come when they thought that they 
knew everything. That was the most dangerous condi- 
tion of all, for the really sensible man knew that he 
must go on to learn, and that there was plenty to learn. 
(Hear, hear.) ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hunting, said he had given them much food for thought 


and practice, and that they were much indebted to him 


for a most useful and instructive meeting. The vote of 
thanks was seconded by Mr. Thurston, carried by 


acclamation, and briefly acknowledged. 


On the motion of Mr. Auger (Saxmundham) the meet- 
ing closed with another cordial vote of thanks to the 


-Chairman for presiding. 


Harry P. Sranpiey, Hon. Sec. 


UNSKILFUL DOCKING OF HORSES. 
HEAvy PENALTIES. 
At the Ashbourne (Derbyshire) Petty Sessions on 


‘Thursday, the 16th inst., John Beard, of Whitehouses, 


Carrington, was summoned at the instance of the 
R.S.P.C.A., for unlawfully ill-treating, abusing, and 
torturing one colt foal and two fillies at Ballidon on the 
22nd June. Thomas Fitchley Seals, farmer, Balledon, 
was summoned for causing and procuring the animals 
to be so treated. Mr. T. < Wilkins, of Uttoxeter, con- 


ducted the prosecution, and Mr. B. K. Wilson, of Ash- 
-bourne, defended. The court was crowded with farmers 
_and others interested in the case. 


Mr. Wilkins said that this was a case of docking 
horses, and he believed he was right in saying that the 
practice had been declared by the High Court to be 
illegal. However he would not labour that point, but 
he was prepared to show that the man Beard, who had 


| already been before another court, where he had prom- 


ised to give up the practice, had been guilty of callous 
barbarity, and that the other defendant by the shocking 
neglect he had shown was if anything even more 
blameable. 

Inspector Watkins, R.S.P.C.A., deposed that on the 


.30th of last month he went to Seale’s farm and saw a 


colt lying in the shed, apparently in intense pain. Seale 


admitted that it had been docked by Beard, along with 


two fillies which were then in a field. He said that 
Beard tied a piece of tape round the tails, then cut the 
tail with a penknife and applied a fuzz-ball (fungus) to 


ie the stumps, telling him to remove the tape next morn- 


ing. On the following Tuesday the condition of the 
colt alarmed him, and he called on Mr. Duckworth, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Ashbourne, and asked him to attend. 
Witness saw the colt raised to its feet. The tail was 
swollen and the animal was holding it straight out and 
moving it in a way that showed the colt was.suffering 
very much. Matter was oozing from the end, and a 


f mer of bone was hanging from the stump. The tail 


had been cut through the bone, and not at the joint. 
There was a most offensive odour, and although there 
was no dressing on the tail there was a wound caused b 
the ligature which had cut into the skin. When the 
other fillies were examined it was seen that the hair 
had been tied over the tails, and when this was loosened 
matter and blood burst out. The stench was very per- 
ceptible. One of the fillies had her tail severed at the 
joint but the other had the bone cut through like the 


-colt. Mr. Duckworth was present and attended to the, 


animals, and afterwards accompanied witness to White 
House where they saw Beard, who admitted the dock- 
ing. Witness reminded the man of a promise he had 
given to the magistrates at Wirksworth. 

Mr. Wilson interposed to object to the statement as 
having nothing to do with the present case. Besides, 
Beard denied that he had either given a promise or that 
one had been asked from him. 

Inspector Watkins, proceeding, said that Beard stated 
that being at the farm attending to pigs, Mr. Seals had 
asked him to dock the foals and he did so. He begged 
witness “not to bring him up thistime, and he would 
not do it again.” 

In reply to Mr. Wilson, the Inspector said he had 
experience of scores of docking cases, and had been 20 
years with the Society. He did not admit the legality 
of the process, but the Society’s contention was that 
where it was to be done it should be performed ina 
skilful manner and by a veterinary surgeon, so that the 
minimum of pain only was caused. The fuzz-ball could 
not be regarded as an antiseptic. 

Mr. T. TL L. Duckworth, M.R.C.V.S., described the 
condition in which he found the foals, bearing out the 
previous witness’s evidence. Mr. Duckworth thought 
the ligatures had been allowed to remain on for about 24 
hours. There was no necessity for a ligature had the 
operation been properly performed. The colt was also 
suffering from septic pneumonia set up by treatment to 
which it had been subjected. The fungus, although it 
might stop hemorrhage, as a dirty cobweb would, was 
a most improper application. 

Mr. Wilkins : In your opinion, as a veterinary surgeon, 
was there gross cruelty in all these cases. 

Witness : Undoubtedly, not only by the operation, but 
by the neglect subsequently shown. 

The witness then described the modern professional 
manner of performing the operaticn, stating that the 
pain was trifling and the animal was about again as usual 
soon afterwards. 

Mr. Wilson: The other kind of docking hurts you 
professionally —No. But you object to it —I do most 
decidedly because it is unlawful. It “docks” your fees ? 
—Not at all. 

The Chairman: It may increase them ultimately— 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Wilkins: Yes like the lawyer and the man who 
makes his own will. (Renewed laughter.) 

For the defence, Mr. Wilson contended that Beard 
could not be convicted of wanton cruelty. It was the 
old practice, and ordinary care had been used. It was 
not always quite successful perhaps, but then neither 
was the new. Seals had simply carried out a practice 
that was common among farmers, and when he called on 
Mr. Duckworth he (defendant) thought his colt was 
suffering from stoppage only. 

Mr. Seals was called to give evidence on his own be- 
half. He said he did not think there was anything 
wrong in the operation, and he took the tape off as 
directed. 

Mr. Wilkins: What did you pay Beard !—Nothing. 
Oh, he did it for the love of the thing, I suppose? Did 
you pay him for the pigs’—I gave him fourpence. 
(Laughter.) And his dinner. e works for you 
occasionally Yes. 

The defendant, closely questioned by Mr. Wilkins 
admitted that he had heard of Beard being summoned 
at Wirksworth for docking a horse which soon after 
died from lockjaw. 

Beard refrained from going into the witness-box, and 
the mengitaness having intimated their intention to con- 
vict, Mr. Wilkins asked leave to prove a previous con- 
viction against Beard, but Mr. Wilson objected, arguing 
that the present case must stand on its own merits. 

No further evidence was called, and the Chairman 
addressing Beard said there was no doubt he was guilty 
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of gross cruelty, and it was impossible for him to plead 
ignorance after what had happened. The Bench trusted 
this case would be an effective warning to him, and he 
would be fined 30s., with 13s. 6d. costs in each of the 
three cases, £6 10s. 6d.in all. With regard to Seals, the 
Bench sympathised with farmers in their efforts to keep 
down the expenses of their stock when they legitimately 
could, but there was a tendency among many of them 
apparently to be penny wise and pound foolish. He 
would be fined £1 in each instance and the same costs, 
total £5 Os. 6d. 


VETERINARY EXAMINATION AT SHOWS. 


To the Editor of The Live Stock Journal. 


Sir,—At the recent show of the an Agricultural 
Society the Shire filly Lymm Flash, No. 316, was re- 
jected by the veterinary examiners in consequence, as 
was alleged, of having sidebones. 

Ihave since had her examined by six veterinary sur- 

ns, and enclose you their certificates for publication. 

make no comment beyond saying had she belonged to 
a tenant-farmer how serious the loss from such a decision 
at such a show would have been. 

A. W. RicHMAN. 
Shire Horse Stud Farm, 


Shafford, St. Albans, Herts. 


[Copy]. 
AGRICULTURAL Society oF ENGLAND, No. 1129, 
Lonpon MEETING. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the horse, 
No. 316, and are of opinion that it is affected with side- 
bones: 

Wo. Bower. 
(Signatures) J. MALCOLM. 
J. M. PARKER. 


June 23rd, 1903. J. Hoppay. 


(Copy 
This is to certify that I have this 2nd of July, 1903, 
examined filly Lymm Flash, the 
property of Sir J. Blundell Maple, and i ini 
she is free from hereditary a mile 
H. F. Reyn R.C.V.S. 
oLps, M.R.C.V.S 


At th 
e request of Sir J. Blundell Maple, I h i 
day examined a brown filly, Lymm F wt I find 
ne years old, and, in my judgment, free from hereditary 
isease. 


J. Fraser, F.R.C.V.S. 
St. Albans, July 3rd, 1903. , Past President. 


I certify that I have , for Sir J. B 
Maple, Bart., the brown Shire mare Lymm Flash, and I 
am of opinion she is free ‘< hereditary disease, 

July 4th, 1903. 


| Copy]. 
This is to certify that I i ‘thi 
1903, examined a brown Shire filly, L os Teste on? 
stripe, off hind foot black, two years‘old. | find th fill 
free from all hereditary diseases. 


St. Albans. Grorce F.R.C.VS. 


This is to certify that I have examined the two-year- 
old brown filly, Lymm Flash, the property of Sir J. Blun- 
dell Maple. The above-named filly is free from all 
hereditary diseases. 
Atex. A. Waveu, M.R.C.V.S., & M.R.C.V.S., Hungary.. 
Childwick, July 2nd, 1903. 


Copy. 

I hereby certify that I have this day examined, at the 

request of Sir J. Blundell Maple, Bart, M.P., a brown 

Shire filly, Lymm Flash, two years old. In my opinion, 

the said animal is free from all hereditary unsoundness.. 
RicHarpD ForsHaw, M.R.C.V.S. 

Spalding, July 8th, 1903. 


ALLEGED POLLUTION OF HATHERLEY 
BROOK. 


Action AGAINST THE RuRAL CoUNCIL. 


At the Gloucestershire Assizes on Thursday, July 2nd, 
before Mr. Justice Bruce and a special jury, Mr. J. T. 
Hewinson, farmer, of Shurdington Farm, sued the 
Cheltenham Rural District Council for £105 10s. 
damages alleged to have been sustained through the 
poisoning of two horses, caused by the pollution of 
the Ham or Hatherley Brook, which runs through his 
farm, and into which the defendant Council had _per- 
mitted sewage in an untreated and unpurified form 
to flow from their sewage farm at Shurdington, plain- 
tiff also me | for an injunction restraining the defen- 
dant Council from further polluting the stream. 

Mr. J. Cranstoun, with whom was Mr. Sherwood (in- 8 
structed by Mr. W. H. Russell, of Cheltenham), ap- , 
peared for the plaintiff, and the defendants were repre [im 
sented by Mr. R. H. Amphlett, K.C., and Mr. Harry 
Lewis (instructed by Messrs. Ticehurst, McI]quham, and 
of Cheltenham.) 

he jury were sworn and driven to the farm on 

Mr. Cranstoun, in opening the case on Thursday, said 
the plaintiff held Shurdington Farm, under a lease from 
the trustees of the late Mr. C. J. Chesshyre, for a term 
of years, while the Rural District Council was the 
a responsible for the drainage of the district of 
which Shurdington formed a part. In pursuance of their 
obligations in this latter respect, the Council, some 
time about 1899, purchased a six-acre field in the parish 
of Shurdington, for the express purpose of using it as 4 
sewage farm. The Newall in this matter acted under 
statutory powers ; it was their duty to dispose of the 
sewage and to make proper provision for the drainage 
of their district, and, according to law, they were st- 
ject to certain penalties if they failed to perform thelr 
duties in these respects. Up till 1899, the sewage 0 
Shurdington lay about the ditches surrounding the 
village, and it was in order to remedy that unsatisfactory 
condition of things that the Council purchased the si 
acre field referred to, laid drains through the parish, 
and by these means brought the sewage to this pal 
ticular spot. The plaintff’s case was that from the col: 
mencement these drain pipes had been negligently !2! 
and attended to. The pipes were, for example, 
properly jointed, with the consequence that springs of 
water were tapped in the district and wells were drai? 
of the water in them. If the District Council chose 
do their work in this unscientific manner 4 special re 
sponsibility rested upon them to see not only that prop 
trenches in the field should be dug, but that thes 
should a, s be kept open in such a way that 0? 
sewage would be absorbed upon the farm and not 


— to escape yo it into the brook, so as ya 
e a nuisance to their neighbours. The jury W 
understand that the allegation in this action was 
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nuisance combined with nezligence. If the Council 
brought dangerous matter upon their field, they were 


bound by law, atall risks, to keep that dangerous matter | 


upon their own ground, the principle of law being that 
an owner of property had to use his property in such a 
“~ that he did not injure his neighbour. 

laintiff stated that he had been tenant of Shurding- 
ton farm, containing 185 acres, for the past twenty years. 
A portion of the farm consisted of two fields joined by a 


flowed, to the use of the waters of which he was entitled. 
In 1899 the defendant Council (who exercised sanitary 
——— in the district) purchased six acres of clay 
and adjoining his farm and sloping down to the brook, 
for the purpose of a sewage farm. During the first year 
of their ownership, the Council let the grass keep of. the 
six acres, but retained the tenantship. Witness was 
present at the Local Government Board inquiry in re- 
‘spect of the loan for the sewage farm, and heard the 
Inspector say the Council was to be responsible for the 
control of the farm. 

At this stage Mr. Amphlett put in an agreement be- 
tween thé Rural Council ak Miss Sadler Wells, in 
which the latter covenanted to dispose of the sewage in 
accordance with the directions from time to time given 
by the Medical Officer of Health or Inspector of Nuis- 
ances, and in such a manner as not to pollute the brook 
or to be a nuisance or annoyance to the occupants of the 
adjoining properties. Mr. Amphlett also stated that, 
the day after this agreement was entered into, Miss 
Wells sub-let the sewage farm to Mr. Burrows under 
precisely similar conditions. 

Plaintiff, continuing, said that prior to 1899 the 
sewage of Shurdington used to run into the ditches of 
the yom ot upon the purchase of the six acres, pipes 
were laid and the sewage was turned upon the farm from 
an outfall at the east end. During the first year of the 
Council’s tenancy trenches were dug and the land properly 
attended to, but from Michaelmas, 1901, the trenches re- 
ceived no attention—in fact, they were ploughed down 
to the brook and allowed to fill up, in order that the 
mowing machine might pass over the land, and little or 
no supervision was from that date given to the crude 
sewage turned upon the farm until March of the present 
year. Witness had, from May last year until March of 
this e constantly seen crude sewage pouring into the 
brook from the land, and had frequently called the 
Sanitary Inspector's attention to the fact. This could 
easily have been prevented if the trenches had been kept 


Jas. Villar, surveyor to the Council, who as a conse- 
quence niade an inspection of the farm, which he ad- 
mitted to be in a very bad condition. With respect to 
the damage, plaintiff said the cart mare was taken ill 
about 20th July and died about 10th August, while the 
cob mare became ill on July 29th and died about Sept. 
23. The animals had been grazing in the fields adjacent 
to the sewage farm since the previous May Ist and May 
18th respectively. He estimated the value of the cart 
mare at £50 and the cob mare at £30; the veterinary’s 
bill was £7 7s. ; he claimed £2 2s. for the time expended 
by himself and his men in attending to the animals ; 
having contracted blood poisoning himself, he claimed 
£10 as general damages, with £1 1s. for his medical 
attendant’s fee ; and other expenses to which he had 
been put raised the total amount of his claim to 
£105 10s. 

Cross-examined : I was a member of the Rural Dis- 
trict Council at the time the sewerage scheme for Shur- 
dington was agreed upon, but I did not fully approve of 
it, as I wished the Council to obtain nine acres instead 
of six. It is not true, so faras I know, that Mr. Bur- 
rows had any cattle, horses, or sheep grazing on the 
sewage farm or drinking water from the brook durin 
July of last year. Prior to the death of my horses, I h 
lost fifteen sheep off the same fields, but I never made 
any claim against the Council in respect of these, and 
pet should not have made the present claim if it 

ad not been for the vets. It is not true that I buy 
“casualty ” stock or “screws” ; though I buy anything 
I can make money out of. 

Mr. John Gosling, M.R.C.V.S., of Regent Street, 
Cheltenham, stated that on July 24th, 1902, he was 
called to Shurdington Farm, where he saw the bay cart 
mare; it was suffering from a slight swelling in the 
hind le s, which he did not regard as very serious. On 
the 26th he was called in again and then found the 
animal suffering from purpura hemorrhagica, or disease 
of the blood, and anticipated a fatal end. He attended 
the animal till August 20th, when it died. 

What are the symptoms attending this disease !— 
Swelling of the extremities, extravasation of the small 
blood vessels inside the nostrils, and high tempera- 
ture. While he was treating this animal Mr. Hewin- 
son called his attention to another—the cob mare, 
which was suffering from diarrhoea and fever. This 
one died on September 23rd. He held a post-mortem 
examination on the second mare and found several 
ulcers in the intestines, death being due in this case to 


“Open, so as to allow of the proper irrigation of the field. 


Since March last ploughing had taken place where the 


crude sewage had concentrated on the farm, and new | 

ag put in, which were now working satisfactorily. 
ts uly of last ys however, the water in the brook was | 
. = utely black from the contamination and the banks ‘ 
: the stream were covered with a fungus, and at that | 
tune he had a bay mare and a cob mare in the fields ad- | 
oe to the sewage farm, both of which subsequently | 
FT rei the death of the first, witness called upon Mr. | 
a icehurst, brother to the then clerk to the Rural Coun- | 
te ee with Mr. Gosling, veterinary surgeon, | 
oe: ged a complaint as to the poisoning both of this | 

oe al and of another horse through the pollution of the 
asked him to send a veterinary surgeon to 

of = orse which was ill. Mr. Ticehurst made a note 
inten — laint, and a few days afterwards the In- | 
told hi 0 < ulsances appeared on the scene, when witness | 
the Sewage farm had been very much neg- 
of Jul a fact which Mr. Weaver admitted. At the end 
the Mediate also called the attention of Dr. Johns, 
aman Officer of Health, to the nuisance, which, 
further wa was mitigated for a week or so. Nothing 
“ pad done till October, when another trench was 
Februa further relief afforded. In 
ty ‘ast year witness lodged a complaint with Mr. 


ulceration and exhaustion from high temperature. The 
ulceration was undoubtedly caused by microbes. Pur- 
pura hemorrhagica was a town rather than a country 
disease, and was associated as a rule with bad sanitation. 
Witness examined the Hatherley Brook and found the 
water stagnated and stinking from sewage contamina- 
tion, the grass on either side also being black. The soil 
was, in fact, just the sort in which disease microbes 
lived and flourished. Purpura hamorrhagica was a 
disease in horses similar to enteric in human beings, and 
it was caused by a different germ from that which pro- 
duced the ulcerations in the second horse, though both 
—like many other germs which must have moisture and 
rest—were contained in sewage matter such as was 
found in the brook. Sewage in itself was not poisonous, 
unless it contained disease germs. He added that he 
valued the cart mare at £50 and the cob mare at £30. 

Cross-examined: Purpura Hemorrhagica often fol- 
lowed strangles and influenza, but the symptoms in this 
case were not consistent with strangles. 

Mr. C. F. Parsons, another M.R.C.V.8., of Chelten- 
ham, who was called in in consultation over the first 
mare, agreed generally with Mr. Gosling’s evidence. 

Evidence was given by Henry Newcombe, carter in 
laintiffs employ, Henry Hewinson, son of plaintiff, 
rank Green, of Gloucester, Thomas Green, of Wit- 
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combe, Henry Balkwill, of Cheltenham, and by Geo. 
Cox, of Up-Hatherley, showing where the two horses 
had been kept or worked immediately prior to their 
illness, and in support of -the polluted condition of the 
stream. 

Mr. Cranstoun having quoted from Dr. Johns’ and 
Mr. James Villar’s reports as to the state of things exist- 
ing about the time the horses took the disease—the 
medical officer remarking that “the condition of the 
sewer is deplorable” and that “crude sewage is finding 
its way into the stream ”—the case for the plaintiff was 
closed. 

THE DEFENCE. 

Mr. Amphlett submitted that the action did not lie 
against the Council, because under the agreement pro- 
duced, the management of the sewage farm was placed 
in the hands of a third person. 


The Judge: But according to the agreement the | 


tenant was obliged to obey the directions of your Coun- 
cil in the disposing of the sewage. 

Mr. Amphlett : I submit that if the tenant does an un- 
authorised act, or anything contrary to the orders of the 
Council, my clients are not responsible. 

The Judge: I think they are responsible for what the 
tenant does in this case. They have a fixed duty in re- 
gard to the drainage of the parish and disposing of the 
rey e, and I hold that there can be no delegation of 
this duty. 

Mr. Amphlett next submitted that, under section 299 
of the Public Health Act, the only remedy an aggrieved 

rson had against a local authority in regard to its 

rainage scheme was by way of pooner to the Local 
Government Board. 

His Lordship, however, ruled against him on this 
point also. 

Mr. Amphlett then addressed the jury on the facts. 
He thought they would be of opinion the plaintiff had 
failed to make out a case. Whatever the state of the 
sewage farm and brook complained of, plaintiff had 
failed to prove that the death of his horses was due to 

that condition of affairs. Shurdington was: a_ long, 
straggling village three miles from Cheltenham, contain- 
ing some 280 souls, and was one of the smallest villages 
in the kingdom which had a sewage farm of its own. 
Prior to the establishment ofthat farm, the whole of the 
sewage found its way into the identical brook which had 
been referred to in this case, and_ whatever the condi- 
tion of the stream now, it must have been alarmingly 
worse then ; yet the horses and cattle from the adja- 
cent farms had drunk the polluted water without the 
slightest harmful effect. In fact, strange as it might 
appear to those not accustomed to cattle, the animals 
frequently preferred to drink sewage contamined water 
and such water in the Hatherley Brook had always 


hitherto proved innocuous in their case. The jury ' 
would also find that, in the case of the Cheltenham | borated. 


Corporation sewage farms, which of course were very 
much more extensive than that at Shurdington, a com- 
plaint of cattle or horse poisoning had never been heard 
of, and he did not think the plaintiff could satisfy them 
that his horses had died from sewage poisoning. “It was 
quite true the Medical Officer and Nuisance Inspector 
had complained of the condition of things at the farm, 


but on the public health, which was iffere 
matter. Besides, the chief ground of 


arising from the flow of sewage off the f . 
brook. As to the letting of the farm to a third pe _ 


he agreed that the authority would have been better 
advised to have kept the farm in their own hands ; but 
that was not a matter which arose here. The real cause 
of complaint was that the sub-tenant, Mr. Burrows, in 
order to get a crop of hay off the farm, allowed the 
trenches to become filled up, with the result that the 
land was not properly irrigated and the sewage poured 
directly into the brook. He should call Mr. Burrows,,. 
who would tell them that he had kept horses and cattle 
and sheep on the farm, that they drunk water from 
‘the main sewage carrier running through the land to the 
_ brook, and that the animals had never suffered any harm 
therefrom. It was not for him to prove what plaintiff's 
‘animals died from, but after hearing his witnesses he 
_ thought the jury would be satisfied that it was not from 
sewage poisoning but from strangles, for which, of 
course, the District Council were not responsible. 
-Shurdington sewage farm might not be a perfect irriga- 


tion farm, but he submitted that nothing had occurred 
in connection with it which rendered his clients liable 
for the loss of plaintiff’s horses. 


More Expert EVIDENCE. 


Mr. T. J. Brain, M.R.C.V.S., of Cheltenham, examined 
by Mr. Lewis, said he had had experience of sewage 
farm management for seventeen years, and was at one 
time veterinary inspector to a sewage farm where 600 or 
800 head of cattle were kept. In March last he inspected 
Shurdington sewage farm, and also the plaintiff’s farm, 
and on the latter noticed that Mr. Hewinson’s cows 
were standing in a pool of liquid manure, and that the 
pond in his yard was more or less polluted, as such ponds 
usually were. 

Is it usual for horses and cattle to drink water con- 
taminated with sewage ?t--It.is a very common occu 
rence, more particularly enimal sewage. I have been in 
practice as a veterinary surgeon for about sixteen years, 
and I have never been called to attend an animal suffer- 
ing from sewage poisoning. I have never seen so much 
clear water come off a sewage farm as I saw on March 
10th, flow off the Shurdington sewage farm, and I do 
not think horses or cattle drinking that water would be 
likely to suffer the slightest harm. Purpura hemor- 
rhagica is a disease which usually follows influenza ot 
strangles, which latter is a highly infectious disease. 
The a tual bacillus of purpura hemorrhagica has neve! 
been recognised, but there is little doubt that it isa 
bacteriological disease. It usually attacks animals ina 
debilita condition. I know that there were several 


BBS sé 


tific principles now. 
Re-examined: You can scarcely call the e 


| cases of strangles in the adjoining parish of Badgewortt 
| between January and April, and en the description Big 
| given of the illness of the cob mare, I have no doubt & 
| whatever that that was a case of suppressed or irregular 
Jarless, a Worcester veterinary surgeon, coll? 
| Mr. J. G. Villar, land agent, of Cheltenham, who i = — 
| spected the sewage farm a few days ago, said that 4 ‘ 
| far as he could judge the effluent there was perfect'y ; 
pure. He had never heard of a case of cattle poisons Weel 
through drinking sewage contaminated water. 
| Cross-examined: Twenty-five years ago the treat 
of the sewage on the Corporation’s farms was Ve) Corr 
Course Uley Had, these officers were not con- | rough, but oven I never of a case of cattle 
sidering the effect that condition had on eattle or horses poisoning. These farms are conducted on more s¢lel ——— 
To 
fluent frou tal 
cers complaint against the sewers was that, through | the Shurdington farm sew: ; a fact, cattle tum 
the Shurdington farm sewage. As a fact, 
tity a large quan- | aside from pure water in order to drink sewage 
€ wished to preserve for Dr. Johns, M.B., Medical Officer of Health for or 
; seemed to him (counsel) that Cheltenham Rural District, said the Shurdington — 
a Se me deat water in the sewers must have accommodated some 68 houses, the average number” i 
ying effect and tend largely | persons occupying which would be less than four. B 
estimated that the flow in the sewer ought to 000 e 
than 3,000 gallons per day, but as a fact it was ‘ 
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gallons, this being due to the large quantity of pure 


water which got into the pipes. He compared the 


quantity of sewage and water to about two ounces of | 
whiskey and a quart of apollinaris, and said he did not | 


think such a proportion was likely to poison horses. He 

had never received any complaint as to the effluent. 
Cross-examined : I do not think it wise for a public 

authority to delegate its work in connection with sewage 


-disposal to a third party. 


Mr. J. Corbett, who formerly rented one of the Cor- 
poration sewage farms, said his cattle used to drink from 
the sewage carrier and never suffered any ill effects, so 
far as he knew. He had never heard of animals being 
poisoned by drinking from Hatherley Brook. 

Mr. H. Theyer, farmer, of Charlton Kings, estimated 
the value of the cart mare at £35. 

Mr. F. Weaver, Inspector of Nuisances, gave evidence 
as to what he found on the farm at his periodical in- 
spections, and said that during 1902 there was not nearly 
so much sewage discharged into the stream as there had 
been since. ere was decidedly nothing in the brook, 
so far as he could see, which would poison cattle on 
August 29th, 1902. He had seen cattle drinking water 
affected by sewage from the Cheltenham sewage farm. 
When inspecting a nuisance at Uckington three years 
ago he saw some horses and cattle drinking right away 
to the carriers from the Cheltenham sewage Ia Asked 
what his opinion was of the water in the brook near the 
Cheltenham sewage works, witness said the water there 
was very much more impure than that in the Shurding- 
ton brook. 

Thomas Walsh, a stableman, of Charlton Kings, was 
called to prove that one of the horses had shown symp- 
toms of strangles. 

Mr. James Hitch, of Shurdington, said his horses and 
cattle drank water from the brook without any ill effect, 
at a time all the sewage of the village was poured 
into it. 

William Burrows, the tenant of the sewage farm, de- 


nied that he cut the trench direct down to the brook, 
nor did he know who did it. He had seen his animals 
drinking at the pipe just below the outfall, where the 
water would not be purified to the extent it would be 
when it reached the brook ; and he had no trouble with 
his horses or sheep from that cause. 

Frederick Fry, of the King’s Head, Shurdington, who 
had had 20 years’ experience of sewage farms, said horses 
and cattle frequently drank water in which there was 
sewage matter, because they ee it—they liked it 
better than pure water. (Laughter). He thought sewage 
was a good thing for cattle to drink. (More laughter.) 

If it contains microbes {—I don’t know nothing about 
microbes. (Laughter.) 

Walter Wood, farmer, of Arle, who farmed land irri- 
gated by Cheltenham sewage, said he had many times 
seen horses and cattle drinking from the main carriers 
and that it did not hurt them. 

Mr. Joseph Hall, C.E., formerly Borough Surveyor of 
Cheltenham, produced various samples of water (which 
looked comparatively clear) taken from the brook. 

Counsel having addressed the jury, 

The Judge, summing up, said the question was whether 
the defendants so managed their farm as to allow 
sewage from it to go into the brook and pollute the 
stream ; and if so, whether by so doing they had caused 
the plaintiff’s horses to be taken ill and die. 

The jury, after an hour and a quarter’s deliberation, 
returned with a verdict for the plaintiff, and assessed the 
damages at £89 9s. 

The foreman said the jury found that the sewage was 
badly managed and solluted the brook, and that the 
horses died from drinking stagnant sewage in the brook. 
The foreman added: The jury also consider that the 
control of sewage should not be let out of the hands of 
responsible governing bodies. 

he Judge intimated that the latter recommendation 
would be conveyed to the proper quarter.—Cheltenham 


Times. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 & 1896. 


Summary or Returns, WEEK ENDING JULY 18, 1903. 


Foot- Glanders 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Rabies Swine Fever. 
Disease. Farcy) 
i Cases 
aS | 8a | = 2289 
No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No No. No 
Week ended July 18 1903 16 | 21 39 | 58 |. 27 | 302 
Corresponding week in 1901 Bs 3 100 451 
1900 12 | 25 54 | 442 
Total for 29 weeks, 1903 ee ee 475 746 ee 795 1303 ee ee 960 4,756 
1902 411 672 1 120 641 (1159 12 11 1029 4,771 
Corresponding period in {320 a 380 | 538 | 12 | 669 | 738 (1254 1 1 | 2,885 | 11,557 
1900 325 | 538 | 123 611 1044 1,331 13,834 


Board of Agriculture, July 2ist, 1905. 


Norr.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 
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Human and Bovine Tuberculosis. 


Our Berlin Correspondent, writing on July 19, says : 

—Ata recent meeting of the Berlin Medical Society two 
interesting papers were read on the susceptibility of 
animals to bacilli and tuberculosis taken from human 
subjects. Professor Kossel treated the question from 
the point of view of the Imperial Department of Health, 
which follows Prof. Koch in maintaining that tubercu- 
losis cannot be communicated by animals to men or men 
to animals. Prof. Kossel said that out of all the experi- 
ments conducted by the Imperial Department of Health 
human bacilli had in two cases only affected the animals 
under experiment. On the other hand, Prof. Orth, the 
successor of Prof. Virchow in the Chair of Pathological 
Anatomy in the University of Berlin, showed that in 10 
per cent. of the experiments conducted under his super- 
vision bacilli taken from the human body produced pro- 
gressive tuberculosis in calves, and that where the injec- 
tion was intravenous death followed in a few weeks. 
Prof. Orth also referred to some further cases in which 
subcutaneous injection of human tuberculous matter 
had produced marked symptoms of tuberculosis in calves. 
The followers of Prof. Koch contended that in the fatal 
cases mentioned by Prof. Orth the disease communicated 
might have been bovine and not human tuberculosis. 
Prof. Orth in reply urged that from the point of view of 
public hygiene it was immaterial whether a disease 
which could ,be transferred from men to animals with 
fatal results was described as human or bovine tubercu- 
losis or Perlsucht.—Times. 


Personai. 


_Mitier.—At Ericht Bank Cottage, Blairgowrie, on 
the 16th inst., of pneumonia, Catherine McKenzie, wife 
of John Miller, M.R.C.V.S., aged 33 years. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orrice, Patt Matt, July 17. 


East Ripine or Yorksurre L.Y.—The appointment 
of Vet.-Lieut. J. J. Ridley, which was announced in the 
London Gazette, dated June 12th, 1903, bears date June 
5th, 1903, and not as therein stated. 


July 21. 
Civilian Vet. Surgeon H. T. Ryan to be Vet.-Lieut, on 
augmentation. 


SouTHERN Ruopesta VOLUNTEERS (Eastern Drvision.) 

Regimental Orders, by Major J. D. Tennant, Com- 

manding. Headquarters, Salisbury, 19th June, 1903 :— 
* * * * 


No. 9.—APPOINTMENT.—His Honour the Adminis- 
trator with the consent of His Excellency the High 
Commissioner has approved the appointment of Mr. 
G. 8. Bruce, as Veterinary Surgeon with the honorary 
rank of Lieutenant in the Eastern Division Southern 
Rhodesia Volunteers.—T'he Rhodesian Times. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN MEDAL. 


ir, 
If “ Undeservedly Undecorated” will ha 
I think his medal will turn up 
ave been home from the Cape 24 years, and my medal 
arrived about two months ago after repeated reminders 


from 
ce to: the War Office about once every three 


I wrote to your paper some months ago in about the 
same strain as “ Undecorated,” but as I had no response 
concluded that others had been more fortunate than 
myself, and had received their medals. 

After all 12 months delay is not much in War Office 
ways, and “ Undeservedly Undecorated” need not yet 
despair of receiving his decoration according to my ex- 


perience. 
C. V.8. 


AN EXPLANATION. 
Dick VETERINARY COLLEGE. JuRY ACTs. 


Dear Sir, 

I trust you will pardon me for asking you to insert 
this letter, as I fear the report of my speech at the recent 
Council meeting may give the profession a wrong idea 
of what I really did say. I am afraid that I myself am 
greatly to blame in this, as I spoke more rapidly than I 
should have done, having regard to the fact that your 
reporter had to follow me, and that for what is left out, 
or what he has tried to piece out from his notes, I am 
to blame, and not he. 

The effect of the speech was briefly this: that I read 
the scheme, and considered that the Royal College of —& 
Veterinary Surgeons ought to be somewhat safeguarded, 
I therefore put myself in communication with the Town 
Clerk of Edinburgh, and the result was that he agreed 
to certain important concessions, which would materi- 
ally alter the original scheme. In reference to this, 
there is one portion of my speech which I greatly regret 
was omitted, and that was my deep acknowledgement of 
the great courtesy which was displayed to me by that 
gentleman in our correspondence. 

The report of my speech would imply that the Dick 
College might be making arrangements with the Uni- 
versity College in London, and Trinity College in 
Dublin to obtain the right to grant Veterinary degrees; 
what I really did say was that the endowed . Veterinary 
Schools in London and Dublin might protect themselves 3 
by making similar arrangements with their respective e 

niversities there. 

Of course the profession is deeply indebted to Mr. “ 
McCallum for his most munificient offer, and I should Gg 
deeply regret that any member of the profession should 
be under the impression that I undervalued it, or would 
advise our Council to take any step to hamper his in- 
tentions. 

I observe in the report of my speech as to juries, that 
Tam made to say that at the date the Jury Acts were 
passed, our Charter was not existent; what I did say 
was that our Act was not existent, which is a very 
different matter indeed. 

In reference to this latter speech I may say that I 
have had no offers up to the present from veterinary 
surgeons willing to assist in raising the question ; ao you 
mind again reminding them that the Council, and not 
they, would bear the expense of carrying a case to the 


=. 


Divisional Court.—Yours faithfully, 

Gro. THATCHER. t 

Communications, Books anp Papers RECEIVED.—Mess!*- i 

F. E. Place, G. Thatcher, J. §. Lloyd, J. Clark, A. Jacobs \ 
H.E.T.Mason. ‘‘ Old Obadiah.”’ 

_ The Farmer and Stock-breeder, Rhodesian Times, Holiday’ . 

in Eastern Counties, The Advocate of India. a 

We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters hi 

worth bringing under the notice of the profession; an 1g 

thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings al 

local papers containing facts of interest. e) 


Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, S.W. 
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